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restless and exploitative temper, faith in the superiority of their own institutions, and
contempt for the backward peoples they found. Some were eager to take advantage of
the backwardness and proceeded to deprive the Mexican-Americans of enormous areas
of land. Others, feeling more kindly, brought their own institutions to help reform and
assimilate the culturally deprived. The Roman Catholic Church sent such reformers as
Archbishop Jean Baptiste Lamy to Santa Fe to build missions and schools. Secular
reformers established the public school systems in the territories and in the new states
when they were admitted to the Union.
Between 1910 and 1940 La Raza was greatly enlarged as hundreds of thousands
migrated from Mexico to search for jobs and to escape the unrest of the Mexican
revolution. Most immigrants were uneducated, unskilled, and unwelcome to the
already established Mexican-Americans. Many pushed on to work on the farms,
factories, and railroads of the upper Midwest and to take the place of laborers from
China and Japan whose migration to the Far West had been cut off by the Chinese
Exclusion Act of 1882 and the Japanese agreements of 1907.
The general story of education for Mexican-Americans was all too familiar. The
curriculum of the public schools was basically the same as that for the English-
speaking peoples of Anglo United States. It was not only not adapted to the needs of
the Spanish-speaking children, it deliberately sought to "kill the Spaniard and save the
American." All children had to be taught in English and to speak only English in
school with punishment meted out for those who used their mother tongue. Naturally,
teachers thought Mexican-American children were inferior intellectually, and naturally
they did not do well on I.Q. tests administered in English and reflecting the Anglo,
middle-class, professional orientation of the test writers. Naturally, too, the children
sensed and resented the disparagement of their culture and of them as individuals.
Despite the inadequacies and failures, however, the public school system did
eventually open up opportunity for a leadership to emerge, determined to achieve for
La Raza the full promise of American citizenship: the civil and political rights being
demanded by blacks and Indians, greater educational opportunity, a better economic
deal, and above all a greater respect, pride, and dignity to be accorded to their
heritage, history, and culture as a people. From 1940 onward the reawakening
accelerated, fed not only by a new aggressiveness in the Southwest, but by an influx
from Puerto Rico and Cuba; 800,000 Puerto Ricans moved to the mainland in a
matter of three decades. By the late 1960s more than 80 percent of all persons with
Spanish surnames were living in cities, and 70 percent lived in three states, New York,
Texas, and California. The problems of La Raza were no longer regional but national.
The urbanization that characterized all of America and that was exacerbating the
plight of all minority city dwellers now encompassed La Raza-inferior education,
segregated housing patterns, a constricted ghetto life, low-paying jobs or no jobs, and
cultural deprivation, all complicated, even more than for blacks, by the fact that their
mother tongue was a foreign language.
While the legal battles over disjunctive education for La Raza have not been so
spectacular as in the case of the Black Codes, nevertheless there has been a certain
parallel. Beginning about the same time as the black desegregation campaigns, court